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LANGUAGE THE TEACHER'S MAIN INSTRUMENT. 
il. 


The present is not a didactic composition, intended to present an 
exact outline of the English Language and Literature. It has no 
such pretensions; it is merely a random collection of thoughts on 
language with a special view, however, to the wants and requirements 
of teachers in this direction. It is gratifyimg to think that we are 
now entering upon an era when this important subject is receiving 
more attention. Time was, when it received little or none, or con- 
sisted mainly of a “beggarly account” of grammar rules, which 
served but little good purpose in teaching how to “ speak and write 
the English language with propriety.” According to the notions of 
arace of educators now happily nearly extinct, it was thought that 


if other studies were well studied, language would take care of itself; 


in short, that as people learned to use their own mother tongue as 
naturally as pigs squeal, it required little or no attention beyond an 
acquaintance with the rules of grammar. Arithmetic, under the an- 
cient regime, thus received more time and attention than was legiti- 
mately its due. This study is doubtless an indispensable one, but the 
time allotted to it was too great in many schools, consistently with 
the claims of other and at least equally important subjects. Of 
course, most if not all children can and should learn the art of reck- 
ming thoroughly, and a proper share of attention should always be 
given to it; but it should not be allowed completely to usurp the place 
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of other studies. Excellence in arithmetic depends on a special fae- 
ulty of the mind, and may exist to a wonderful degree in people not 
otherwise remarkable for high intellectual endowments. In some 
schools we have seen more advanced scholars spending all or most of 
the day in trying to solve arithmetical conundrums which illustrated 
no principle, and which only served to pass the time. Even the 
teachers themselves, in days gone by, had but little theoretical or 
practical acquaintance with their own language, and would be liable 
to commit the most egregrious mistakes where pen, ink and paper 
were concerned. We remember seeing some copy slips made by a 
young lady teacher who was a fair specimen of her class, and which 
violated every one of the rules of grammar which after a fashion she 
daily taught. We remember such examples as these: ‘moses grows 
on bankes;” “ nedcesity has noe lawes;” ‘‘ parseverence overkoms dif 
feeolties,” etc. And when acting once as member of a school-board, 
I was addressed in writing by the female teacher, who took “ the lib- 
berty of inquiring if it was hir dooty to cindel the stuv!’ When] 
received and read this remarkable missive, I was at first at a loss to 
know what her ladyship meant by “ cindel the stuv,” until at last, 
atter profound study over it, I came to the conclusion that she want- 
ed to know if it was incumbent on her to light the school fire; for to 
kindle the old stove itself could hardly have been done except by 
melting it over again. Another example occurs to me of the same 
kind, and which consisted of an equally remarkable piece of English 
composition, written on a postal card and addressed to a neighbor of 
mine that was some relation to the writer, who was a common school 
teacher. It was somewhat laconic, and couched in the following 
words: “hav bin Examind gotmi sertificat an Comenses skool nixt 
mun-dy.” Doubtless these are extreme cases, but we may rest assured 
that the race of illiterate teachers “ still lives,” and pays board and 
lodging in many remote country districts, and it will take some time, 
perhaps, before it runs altogether out. 

Meantime, however, the horizon is beginning to brighten all 


round, and English is gradually coming to occupy its proper and le- 
gitimate place in the order of studies. Of late years, many excellent 
works have been written with the view of presenting an outline of 
the history and structure of our noble tongue. The following isa 
list of such as have fallen under our notice: 
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Latham’s Hand-book of the English Language. 

Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language. 

Marsh’s Origin and History of the English Language. 
Muller’s Lectures on the Science of Language. 

Muller’s Chips from a German Workshop. 

Angus’ Hand-Book of the English Language. 

Craik’s History of English Literature and the English Language 
De Vere’s Studies in English. 

Clark’s Elements of the English Language. 

Dwight’s Modern Philology. 

Whitney’s Language and the Study of Language. 

Day’s Introduction to the Study of English. 

Carpenter’s English of the Fourteenth Century. 
Fowler’s English Language. 

Oliphant’s Sources of Standard English. 

English, Past and Present. By Archbishop Trench. 
First Steps in English Literature. By Arthur Gilman. 
History of the English Language. By H. E. Shepherd. 


For the beginner the last two perhaps would be the most suitable 
books; but there are now so many excellent works upon the English 
Language, that there can be no difficulty in making a choice. To 
have a clear view of the subject, it is not necessary to read the whole 
or even the half of what has been published, unless one enjoys more 
time and opportunity than falls to the lot of most people. Much 
will depend, of course, upon the student’s particular tastes and re- 
quirements, as well as his opportunities and leisure. To follow up 
the subject of philology, which is vast as the thoughts of man,—for 
language connects itself most intimately with all other subjects of 
human interest or research,—would occupy a lifetime, and still leave 
behind much that was unknown even to the most patient and labo- 
rious investigator. But in the general case, this is quite unnecessary, 
although some men like Richard Grant White and Professor Wm. 
Swinton, devote a great portion of their time to “rambles among 
words.” Such born scholars have a real taste and love for the sub- 


ject, and doubtless feel as much intense pleasure and genuine excite- 
ment in hunting a “ panting syllable,” or a fragment of a word, to 
its remote origin, and in tracing its affinity and relations, as sports- 
men do in hunting down a hare or a fox; possibly more so; for this 
kind of investigation is a genuine passion with some minds. By the 
writer first named, many excellent essays have been written and pub- 

shed in the Galaxy, upon the subject in question; and they are all 
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valuable and worthy the attention of the student of language, wheth- 
er teacher or member of any other profession. 

Without some knowledge at least of the origin, history and pres- 
ent condition of his own language, no one can be said to be really 
well informed or well educated; and all teachers should endeavor to 
rank as high as possible among people of education. In the matter 
of language, they should not be behind any, for it is their main in- 
strument; and as the soldier said of the world that it was his oyster, 
and with his good sword he would open it, with language as the 
mystic key, the teacher must open the gates of knowledge both to 
himself and his scholars. I believe the time is not far distant when 
all teachers of common schools will be required, as an essential qual- 
ification for their office, to know something at least of the history of 
their mother tongue, just as they are now required to know the out- 
lines at least of the history of their country; and when, in addition 
to mechanical parsing and analysis of sentences, they will also have 
to give evidence of their knowledge of language, both theoretically 
and practically. It is surely not too much to expect that every 
teacher worthy of the name, should be able to write a correct compo- 
sition on some well understood theme; not mere ditch-water compo- 
sition; not a collection of awkward, pointless, pithless sentences 
which may mean anything or nothing, put together without logic or 
coherency, but a series of lucid ideas clothed in appropriate lan- 
guage. The ability to compose, in aclear and forcible manner, comes 
of course only after considerable practice, and an acquaintance with 
tha best models; but such exercises are invaluable to every one, inas- 
much as they not only serve to cultivate a literary taste, but also 


make the scholar think and study, and thus prevent him from degen- 


erating into a mere machine, in parsing and analyzing according to 
awkward diagrams or stereotyped rules. GEO. HARPER. 


= — 


PROBLEM. L—W ill some of your Mathematical readers be so kind as 


to give, in the columns of the JouRNAT, a 
rule for finding the length of the arc of a 
, cirele, knowing its subtended chord, and the 
\ distance from the center of the chord to 
'B the center of the arc? See diagram. 
| STUDENT AND SUBSCRIBER. 
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DRAWING. 


DRAWING—III. 


In my last paper I attempted to say that when the pupil has 


finished a course in symmetry, he is prepared to take up similarity, or 
comparison; but that the objects from which he copies should within 
themselves contain the elements of symmetry. (By mistake the 
words read “elements of similarity,’ which is absurd.) This point 
should not be overlooked; for if we should jump too suddenly in our 
course, it would lose its main feature—a natural progression. First 
let the pupil draw leaves and flowers, for they are nearly symmetrical. 
After leaves and flowers he may take up other natural forms, as ani- 
mals. By abundance of work of this kind, interspersed with original 
work in designing, he is constantly increasing his stock of hand and 
eye culture. 


The subject of perspective naturally comes last in the course. The 
pupil has now eye culture enough to give him correct judgment in 
his measurements, and hand culture enough to give him power of 
execution. He is now prepared to learn and apply the laws and rules 
of perspective. Practical perspective is not difficult. I believe in a 
thorough course. As intimated before, drawing in our public schools 
should not be picture-making. There is very little use in the pupil 
spending his time simply in learning to draw pictures. He needs the 
discipline that a thorough course will give him, and perspective is an 
admirable field. In order to have the course do him any good, he 
must learn the rules of exact perspective, and learn to apply them. 
A good idea is not enough, as some would have you think. A little 
sketching through glass, and a little copying are not enough. From 
these he can get only an inaccurate smattering of the subject. Too 
many have been trained in this way, as the imaccuracies of our text- 
books abundantly testify. The laws and rules of perspective are not 
above the comprehension of children of twelve years and over. The 
laws and rules of exact perspective can be made plain without the 
ad of mathematics, and should be taught intuitively. The law gov- 
erning all perspective is that the rays of light reflected from objects 
move toward the eye in straight lines, and that the visual angle de- 
creases as the object is removed from the eye. The rules of perspect- 
ive can be found by experiment. The pupil has but to understand 
that he must consider the material on which he is to draw to be a 
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transparent substance, transmitting the rays of light reflected from 
the the object to be drawn; and that he has but to draw lines repre- 
senting these rays of light where they pass through the material, to 
represent the object in true perspective. //ow to draw these lines he 
learns from the use of the square and the dividers. Model drawing, 
if rightly handled, has a proper place here. Knowing the absolute 
and relative dimensions of the model with its position and distance, 
he is able to make an exact representation of it. Simply setting the 
model before him for the purpose of sketching it is productive of 
meager results. I would not entirely discard this sketching of mod- 
els, for it has its uses. It gives a good general idea of perspective, 
and teaches the drawing of such subjects as do not require an accu- 
rate perspective. But in architectural and mechanical drawing it is 
of little value. 

It is not the province of these papers to go into the details of the 
teaching of drawing in its application to class work, but to give an 
outline of the theory of instruction. The reader will, therefore, not 
be detained by a dozen pages showing the manner of developing the 
rules of perspective. The application of the rules to practical work 
would require a volume. 

After the pupil has passed through the course, an outline of which 
has been given in these pages, his drawing may take either of two 
courses—industrial or art. It is not the province of the common 
school to teach specialties, therefore here the course must end; and if 
the pupil wishes to become a designer, a draftsman or an artist, he 
must pursue his studies otherwheres. The foundation is laid. The 
disciplinary part of drawing is finished. If he wishes discipline, his 
mind is prepared to grapple with the sciences, the higher mathemat- 
ics and the languages. If he wishes culture, he has learned to think 
and do for himself, and is consequently better able to appreciate the 
thoughts and deeds of others. He has gained a taste for the beauti- 
ful, and can feast on the beauties of art and literature—has a pass- 
port to that beautiful world where the cultured dwell in thought. 
Must he need use his hands and eyes in earning his daily bread? He 
has acommand of his hand and eye that will make him a master 
workman. Does he wish to follow that grand though humble call- 
ing, a teacher of youth? He has a power of illustration that is in- 
dispensable to a thorough teacher. 
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That the study of drawing, as a necessary factor in a practical and 
thorough education, be taught to every child in the State, is the 
heart-felt wish of the writer. 

New Lishon. W. oS. JoHNson. 


TEACHERS AND THE “JOURNAL.” 


That department of the JourNAL which is designed for the contri- 
butions of those interested in the cause of education is, if properly 
supplied, its most entertaining feature to the general reader. Upon 
the success of that department in a great measure depends the suc- 
cess of the JourNAL. In that measure are the teachers of Wiscon- 
sin responsible for the status of their official organ. What then 
must the teachers of Wisconsin do to make the work of that depart- 
ment of the JourNAL which devolves upon them a permanent suc- 
cess? There can be but one answer to this question, viz: They 
must write and give utterance to the views which their experience 
and observation as teachers have afforded them. In order to secure 
the best results, it may be well to consider the following questions: 

Why should they write? what should they write? how should they 
write? and when should they write? 

The teacher should write because he owes it to himself, to the 
JouRNAL, to his profession and to humanity. 

Every experienced teacher should have some settled convictions 
and well defined plans concerning the means of promoting popular 
intelligence, and should possess a readiness to express his views 
through the press or on the rostrum. Such ability is asource of im- 
mense power and efficiency, and not beyond his reach. No experi- 
enced teacher can afford to confine his influence within the limits of 
the school-room or of the county in which he labors, and be true to 


his calling. The Journat, which represents his interests, has a 


claim upon hin which he ought not to ignore. His profession de- 
mands that he should enlarge his field of operation and his influence. 
The schools for which he labors are public schools, and to improve 
them means to improve the public. This can be done only by mould- 
ing public opinion. It cannot be accomplished in a month or a year. 
It may be necessary for the present generation to prepare the way 
for the next generation to realize the desired reform. 
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The teacher should write what he knows, and what interests him. 

He should write in a manner easy, simple and natural. It is un- 
necessary to be pedagic, and to be pedantic is fatal. His articles 
should be short. As a matter of fact long articles receive but little 
attention and less appreciation. They are read only by a few. More- 
over, a journal should satisfy a variety of tastes, and for that reason 
it should present a large number of short articles full of pith and 
point. 

The present is the proper time to do anything, and especially that 
which may be done at any time. The present, in the history of our 
country and of our common schools, demands action and energetic 
work, candor and decision. This our presidential year, and the cen- 
tennial of our independence, finds our common school question as- 
suming proportions never before known. Every teacher should bea 
subscriber to the JouRNAL, to his local paper, and to such others as 
his leisure, taste and means can afford, and through them he should 
lend his influence to prepare public thought to consider this all im- 
portant question candidly and intelligently. 

The columns of our JOURNAL invite the views of all experienced 
and thoughtful teachers. Let a hearty response encourage and enli- 
ven a worthy euterprise and make it an honor to our state. 

Waupaca, J. G. Daviss. 


SCHOOL TRAINING. 


The slow progress which children make in knowledge, the long 
time which must be consumed in school in order to become even 


moderately intelligent, require a persistency and constancy of effort 
which, duly weighed are almest disheartening to the parent, and often 


become irksome and repulsive to the young learner. Thousands of 
words are to be spelled and pronounced, and repeated time and again 
before they become familiar; the organs of speech are to be patiently 
trained to give intelligible expression in reading; the elements of the 
various branches of study must each in turn be thoroughly mastered, 
or if dates, localities, events and general principles must be stored in 
memory. The mind of the learner is to be disciplined to action, ac- 
curacy, and patient study—curiosity and love of knowledge are to be 
stimulated, and habits of industry. obedience and regularity are to be 
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fostered! Such work and much more is within the province of schoo! 
training. 

Such training requires time. Usually the most susceptible period 
of lifeis given up to school instruction. Year after year parents 
watch with keen and ceaseless anxiety the objects of their fondest 
expectations, as they slowly progress in knowledge. They cheerfully 
dispense with services which might save them many a weary step 
and contribute to their personal enjoyment. Forgetting how much 
there is to be learned, at times they become impatient and impru- 
dently, perhaps, but often too justly, charge upon the teacher the 
lack of skill and fidelity. School training requires expense. Our 
public schools are mainly supported by taxation. Revenue from the 
school fund can be counted as-nothing in most of the rural school 
districts. In many of the smaller school districts the taxes for the 
support of the schools are equal to the amount assessed on all the 
real and personal property comprised in such districts. Add to this 
the cost of school houses, books and incidental expenses, and the out- 
lay becomes a burden tolerated by property-holders only on the theo- 
ry that education is essential to manhood and good citizenship. 


Again, school training requires good teachers. What is taught 
should be well taught. Mind and heart culture is aresponsible work. 
It requires tact, firmness, and a sound judgment. Set a novice to 
build a house or a steam engine, to manage a bank, or a ship; but 
never put him to the delicate task of moulding the character of our 
children. No profession or calling demands higher qualities, or more 


varied accomplishments, clearer perceptions of what is good, and 
true and beautiful, than that of teaching. We boast of our public 
schools. Our system of education we think is the crowning excel- 
lence of our republican institutions. To the poor the fountains of 
knowledge are opened, and they are invited, yea urged to partake 
without money and without price. In theory this is true, and the 
thought is really enchanting: but what is the reality? In the lan- 
guage of a member of our State Assembly in 1871, ‘* More than 90) 
per cent. of our teachers have never received any instruction in the 
art and science of teaching; 40 per cent. are new and inexperienced, 
changing their places every term, looking upon the school-room as a 
mere make-shift for the present. Need we wonder that their hearts 
and souls are not with their calling, that they are slaves to their text- 
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books, and seem to believe that their whole duty consists in hearing 
recitations ?” 

Now what can such teachers do as executives of the powers of our 
public school system? This is the class of teachers who clamor for 
more wages, who complain of unappreciated services, who steal about 
from one district to another and repeat the impositions of their in- 
competency and unfitness. These are the teachers who often deceive 
these unsuspicious and undiscriminating parties, by flattering and pet- 
ting their children, whose real interest they neither care for nor are 
competent to subserve. The writer is well persuaded that a very 
large part of our public school teachers are paid too much. Their 
so-called education has cost them but little, either of time or money. 
What right have they to demand as teachers double and sometimes 
treble what they could receive in household or farm service? But 
there is a class of teachers who justly command our respect; they 
have spent time and money in seeking culture and high qualifications. 
They love their work. Their souls are alive with the true inspira- 
tion which kindles in their pupils a kindred spirit. Such teachers 
are not always the most popular; but they are nevertheless the most 
useful, and are always appreciated by the considerate and intelligent. 


River Falls. A. H. WE Lp. 


A REVERIE. 


I was driving by the apology for a school-house which for many 
years had afforded the only means of education in the district. From 
its site I could see four or five excellent farm houses, indications of 
the material prosperity of the neighborhood. The farm houses were 
embowered in shade. The school-house occupied the center of a 
blank half-acre waste, destitute of a single tree, and with scarcely a 
spear of grass to invite through the open gateway the wandering 
cattle. Such was the repulsive vision of the present. 

As I drove on I conjured up the more attractive vision of the fu- 
ture. I fancied that in place of the little hut upon the bleak hill 
might yet be seen through the trees, and amid a neatly kept grassy 
lawn, the handsome walls of a new structure, more worthy of the 
purpose for which it was dedicated. 

Hark! I hear ringing clearly out in a bright morning of the fu 


ture the bell in its cupola. [ see troops of scholars, cleanly and 
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neatly dressed, entering the porch. I hear no vulgarity. I see only 


the glad, free actions of well trained children. Having entered, I see 
them seated upon no inhospitable benches, and before no well-whit- 
tled desks. The walls are high, and covered with handsome maps. 
The windows are shaded, and I observe that the arrangements for 
ventilation are admirable. 

Behind glass doors I behold the glitter of polished brass, and at 
once recognize the keys that unlock the hidden secrets of Nature. 
There is the air pump, the electrical machine, the galvanic battery, 
the orrery, the gyroscope, the steam engine, and other things too nu- 
merous to name,—all of which are sufficient, if properly used, to 
carry the fortress of the most stubborn ignorance and dullness; for 
curiosity leaves unguarded the weak points. 


Behind other transparent doors I behold a cabinet of minerals, not 
large, but I see all parts of the state represented. I observe many rare 
and valuable contributions from the geology of other states and coun- 
tries. I behold rocks and organic remains that speak silently yet elo- 
quently of the primitive ages of the earth, when the Iguanodon, the 
Megatherium and the Ichthyosaurus sported their huge bulk in the wa- 
ters of the Wealden Period, while as yet men was not. I see relics 
of the gigantic vegetation that clothed the earth during the Carbon- 
iferous Age, speaking in language not to be misunderstood, of the 
wisdom and power of Him who caused to be stored away those inex- 
haustible beds of coal which, ages after, were to contribute so largely 
to man’s comfort and progress. 

I see other things, but I cannot name them all. They are sufficient 
to arouse to inquiring curiosity the dullest intellect. 

But, above all, I behold the master spirit of this beautiful little 
temple of learning. He it is that chiefly rivets my attention—a true 
and noble teacher. Intelligence, and dignity, and sympathy beam 
from his countenance, and are manifest in every word and action. 
To those children he is no stranger. For years they have loved and 
revered him. For years he has been leading them in the pleasant 
paths of wisdom and virtue. Let me interrogate him: 

“0 Representative Teacher of the Future, tell me who have come 
up to you out of the depths of an ignorant past, tell me whence 
come all these—this handsome building, these maps, these beautiful 
instruments, these minerals, these bright and happy children, their 
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intelligent and honored teacher? Do I see an exception, or are there 
others like these and like you?” 

* Sir,” I hear him reply, “ what you see is not exceptional. Upon 
a thousand hills, and in a thousand pleasant valleys of this great 
state, you can behold the same. ‘Whence come they?’ you ask. 
They come through the intelligence of the people. They come from 
a conviction that their children are their most precious possession, 
and that the true foundations of individual happiness and national 
prosperity are intelligence and virtue. In your age the people often 
built better houses for their cattle than they did for their children, 
but not so in this.” 

* One question more, O, worthy instructor of the future—are not 
taxes multiplied, and the people impoverished by the cost of what 
I see?” 

“Not so,” [hear him reply. “ The taxes are not as burdensome as in 
your day. Then the prisons were full, and public men often corrupt. 
Now seldom does a citizen commit an offence against the laws, and 
public men are intelligent, capable and honest. Then the earth 
brought forth but scantily; now, an hundred fold, owing to improved 


systems of agriculture, resulting from the universal diffusion of sci- 
entific knowledge, and from the high average of intelligence in the 
producing class.” 

A dream that perhaps was not all a dream. 


EK. Maran, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


The great educational need of the West, and of the whole country, 
indeed, is good schools exclusively devoted to fitting boys thoroughly 
for colleges of high standard. The public high schools have a differ- 
ent function, and the work of fitting a small proportion of their 
pupils for college, interferes with the disch: arge of their very impor- 
tant legitimate function. Endowed schools, managed by private 
corporations, receiving boys of ten or twelve years, and keeping them 
until they are seventeen or eighteen years old, are more needed in 
this country than any other class of educational institutions, unless 
it be girls’ schools of the same sort. It would be clear gain if nine- 
teen-twenthieths of the so-called colleges and universities could be 
converted into such secondary schools, for a vigorous school, doing 
its appropriate work with thoroughness, is a much more useful insti- 
tution than a lame college.—Pves "¢ Eliot, of Harvard. 


The friends of thorough training in the collegiate branches of ed- 
ucation would, I believe, most heartily endorse these views of Presi- 
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dent Eliot. The intermediate schools which at the present time are 
most needed to raise the standard of our State University and give 
full scope to the educational forces already employed in that institu- 
tion, are schools mainly or exclusively devoted to fitting youths who 
aim at professional training, for colleges of the highest standing. 

Two such schools at points of convenient access would at present 
be sufficient to supply the wants of the state for this special prepara- 
tory work, and their endowment by public or private munificence 
would contribute materially to perfect our educational system. 

A. H. W. 


—~> + 


SELECTED. 


THE JOY OF INCOMPLETENESS. 


If all our lives were one broad glare 
Of sunlight, clear, unclouded ; 

If all our paths were smooth and fair, 
By no soft gloom enshrouded; 

If all life’s flowers were fully blown 
Without the sweet unfolding, 

And happiness were rudely thrown 
On hands too weak for holding— 

Should we not miss the twilight hours, 
The gentle haze and sadness ? 

Should we not long for storms and showers, 
To break the constant gladness ? 

If none were sick and none were sad 
What service could we render ? 

I think if we were always glad, 
We scarcely could be tender. 

Did our beloved never need 
Our patient ministration, 

Earth would grow cold, and miss indeed 
Its sweetest consolation; 

If sorrow never claimed our heart, 
And every wish were granted, 

Patience would die and hope depart— 
Life would be disenchanted. 
And yet in Heaven is no more night, 
In Heaven is no more sorrow! 

Such unimagined new delight 
Fresh grace from pain will borrow ;— 

As the poor seed that underground 
Seeks its true life whove it, 

Not knowing what will there be found 
When sunbeams kiss and love it, 

So we in darkness upward grow, 
And look and long for heaven, 

But cannot picture it below, 
Till more of light be given. 

Living Age. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI-MISSOURI— A GEOGRAPHICAL 
BLUNDER. 
(Condensed from an Article written in 1868.) 

A serious error exists in the ordinary description of the principal 
river system of the great Central Plain of North America. This er- 
ror consists in changing the name of the main river, 1,250 miles 
from its mouth, and giving it to one of its larger tributaries—leaving 
the principal stream, above the confluence, to be regarded as an afflu- 
ent merely, and giving it anew name. In other words, the “ Lower" 
and “ Upper” Mississippi are described together by American geogra- 
phers as the ‘“ Mississippi River,” and the “ Missouri,” which is unques- 
tionably the continuation of the main stream, is treated as a tributary, 
This error is perpetuated in all our School Geographies, including 
the most recent. Thus, Guyot’s Common School Geography states 
(p. 99,) that “from the Rocky Mountain Slope the Mississippi receives 
the Missouri,” and yet, in the same paragraph, informs us that “at 
the junction of the two rivers the Missouri is twice as wide, and more 
than twice as long as the Mississippi above this point.” The pupil 
must certainly be at a loss to understand how one river can be said 
to ‘‘ receive” another twice its own size. 

The origin of the parent error, that of regarding the Upper Miss- 
issippi as the main river, instead of the Missouri, is easily explained. 
“ Though above the junction, not so large as the Missouri, * * * 
yet having been first explored, it received the name of Mississippi, 
| which was known to be the name of the vast river De Soto had dis- 
covered, | which it has since retained.”* When Marquette reached it 
from the Wisconsin (1671,) he would be likely to gather from the In- 
dians that it descended to the sea, and naturally imagined that he 
had found the great river which De Soto had seen, 130 years before. 
And even when, in his downward voyage, he “heard at a distance the 
noise of the waters of the Missouri, * * * andcame to the most 
beautiful confluence of rivers in the world, where the swifter Missou- 
ri rushes like a conquerer into the calmer Mississippi, dragging it, as 
it were to the sea,”+—even then the ‘good Marquette” failed to cor- 
rect this wrong impression, and it seems to have prevailed to the 
present day, in spite of the contradictory facts disclosed by subse 
quent discoveries. 


*Lippincott’s Gazetteer—Art. Mississippi. 
+Bancroft’s Hist, U. S., Wol. III, p. 157. 
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A similar error has obtained in regard to the main stream of the 
Nile. “Iam confident,” says Bayard Taylor, “that when the hid- 
den fountains shall at last be reached, and the problem of twenty 
centuries solved, the entire length of the Nile will be found to be 
not less than four thousand miles, and he will then take his rank 
with the Mississippi and the Amazon—a sublime trinity of streams. 
There is in some respects,” he continues, “a striking resemblance be- 
tween the Nile and the former river. The Missouri is the true Miss- 
issippi, rolling the largest flood, and giving his color to the mingled 
streams. So of the White Nile, which is broad and turbid, and pol- 
lutes the clear blue flood that has usurped his name and dignity. In 
spite of what Geographers may say, * * *_ the blue Nile is not 
the true Nile.”* This extract is the more interesting from the veri- 
fication given to Mr. Taylor’s predictions and assertions by recent 
discoveries. ; 

The long continuance of an error gives it a fixedness not easily 
disturbed; it is at length accepted asa truth. And as in most cases 
of usurpation, attempts are even made, in the case before us, to jus- 
tify the usurpation by a tributary of the “ name and dignity” of the 
principal river. Lippincott’s Gazetteer, in discussing the real source 
of the Amazon, says: “Geographers are not agreed as to which 
stream shall be entitled to the parentage of this great flood of waters; 
some assigning it to the Tunguragua, and others to the Ucayle and 
Apurimac. Our own opinion inclines to the first named, as the most 
western branch, and most direct in its course, though not the largest; 
but the same principle decides in the case of the Mississippi, which is 
also the more direct in its course, though much inferior in length and 
volume of water, to its great tributary, the Missouri.” 

Stated as an axiom, the principle assumed in the above extract 
would be ennunciated as follows: In ascending a river, the question 
as to which of two confluents is to be regarded as the main stream, 
is not decided by length, breadth, or volume of water, but by direct- 
ness of course. The obvious absurdity of this may be illustrated by 
afew examples: For instance, in ascending the Danube, the Drave 
will be found coming much more directly in the general eastward 


course of the river below than the main river, which comes from the 





*Travels in Central Africa, p. 314. 
tSpeke’s Dis. Source of the Nile, pp. 548-51. 
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north, above the confluence, It would be quite absurd, however, to 
consider the Drave as the true Danube. So, in #xamining the Hoang- 
ho, we'find an abrupt deflection in the course of the river from south 
to east, and just at this point a considerable affluent coming in from 
the west. .The affluent is not, however, because of its greater direct- 
ness, considered the main stream. In short, the “ principle” assumed 
has no foundation in fact or reason, and its attempted application, in 
the case before us, is entirely arbitrary. 

It happens, however, that no real occasion exists for raising the 
question of directness in regard to the general course of the Great 
River of North America. It will readily be seen, from the physical 
features of the country, that the Missouri, after issuing from the 
Rocky Mountains, would naturally flow eastward, at first. But at 
length highlands interrupt its further course in that direction, and 
there being barriers to the north also, it begins its southeastward de- 
scent to the Gulf of Mexico; and its axis of descent thence forward 
is quite gs direct as that of most great rivers. After a course of a 
thousand miles, it bends considerably more to the eastward, as if to 
receive its great tributaries from the north and east, the Upper Miss- 
issippi and the Ohio. It then gradually returns to its former direc- 
tion, and from the confluence of the Red River, passes to the Gulf on 
its prevailing line of descent. 

In Fay’s “ Great Outline of Geography,” a new argument is found 
for elevating the Upper Mississippi to the supreme rank. Mr. Fay 
says of the Missouri: “It strikes the Mississipi at a point where 
that river, to which in length and mass of water it is greatly superior, 
has half completed its course, Some European Geographers consid- 
er the Mississippi as only an affluent of this gigantic stream | how 
can they do otherwise? |; but the subordinate rank of the Missouri is 
determined by the fact that it flows through regions deficient in wood 
and coal. Its sinuous channel is moreover sometimes shallow and 
interrupted by sand bars, and by the impetuosity of its current.” 
(P. 209.) All this bears upon the commercial importance and navi- 
vability of the two streams, no doubt, but has nothing to do with de- 
termining which is the superior or main stream. European Geogra 


phers are simple enough to suppose the question is decided by great 


superiority “in length and mass of water.” 
As the Lower Mississippi is unmistakably the Great River of North 
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America, to the point where the name changes to * Missouri,” so the 
Missouri is as unmistakably the continuation of the same river, des- 
pite the accident of a change of name; despite the blunders of Mar- 
quette and others; despite the carelessness of geographical writers, or 
attempts to convert the blunder into a truth of geographical science. 
In the domain of physical fact, the Missourican no more be degraded 
toa tributary stream, than the Atlantic to a salt water lake. The 
native tribes, impressed with the immense flood and overflow of the 
river in its lower portion, might well call it * Mississippi,” the “ Great 


Water;” higher up, its turbid character suggested the name * Missou- 

ri,” * Muddy River.” In like manner the great river of South Amer- 

ica is called by the people, on its lower portion, “ Amazon,” “ Boat 

Destroyer; higher up it is often called “ Solimoens,” and the parent 

stream, issuing from the Andes, whichever it may be, has still a dif- 

ferent name. 

TABULAR COMPARISON 
Betireen the Main River and the Upper Mississippi, aboce the confluence. 

Main River. 

Breadth, (proportion) 

Length above confluence, 3,100 

Ares Of drainage, sq. miles... .........seesee0s 184,L00 519,000 
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Pre-Historic Articles of Stone and Copper in Wisconsin. 

|Last moath we published a circular from Prof. Butler, of this city. 
alluding to a large collection of relics of the stone and copper ages, 
recently placed in the rooms of the State Historical Society, and now 
being prepared for exhibition. The collection, which is a most re- 
markable one, was made by Mr. Fred. F. Perkins, of Racine county, 
and as the whole matter will be interesting to our readers, we quote 
the following sketches of his life and labors: | 

Frederick I, Perkins, of Burlington, Racine county, was born at 
Trenton Falls, New York, December 6, 1832. His father, Origen 
Perkins, in 1836, made his advent to what is now Burlington, where 
he found only two small log buildings—one occupied as a tavern, the 
other as a store. In November ensuing, he erected the first private 
dwelling in town, and moved his family into it in March, 1887. Here 
his son, Frederick, remained till 1852, receiving a common school 


education, and working on a farm, He then went to New York City. 
—Vol. VI.. No. 3. , 
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without any definite object in view. He possessed a taste for draw 
ing, and after visiting the Dusseldorf Gallery, became enthused with 
a desire to become an artist, and entered the studio of Jasper I. Crap- 
sey, with whom he studied assiduously for eight years, when he en- 
tered upon his profession in that city, with good prospect of success— 
sometimes making jaunts into the neighboring states.—State Journal. 

While in the region of Wilksbarre, Pennsylvania, in 1857, Mr, 
Perkins became interested in the stone antiquities found in that see- 
tion, and made quite a collection. In 1862 he opened his studio in 
Milwaukee; but, returning to Burlington in 1864, and becoming con- 
nected in marriage with Miss Emily Wainwright, he abandoned his 
profession for the time being, and settled down on the farm which 
his father had located, in 1836; and then it was he fairly commenced 
his collection of the pre-historic antiquities of Wisconsin—confined 
exclusively till 1871, to implements of the stone age. A single large 
copper spear head, found three miles north of Burlington, in October 
of that year, so excited his interest, that he henceforth made a spe 
ciality of seeking specimens of the coprER age, not, however, neglect 
ing to secure all good articles of the stone period. 

He now began to systemetize his mode of collection. He would 
spend many weeks at a time on a tour, thoroughly canvassing, taking 
a county, and going carefully through it by townships and sections, 
missing scarcely a house. He would make his inquiries, responding 
kindly to questions of curiosity, obtaining what specimens he could, 


paying for them when pay was demanded; and, not unfrequently 
hearing of some fine specimens of copper age that had been sold to 


some peddler for old copper or cut up or melted for some trifling pur 
pose. He would leave his card, so should other articles of interest be 
found, his name and address might be known; and being a ready and 
apt draughtsman, he would generally mark on his card the shape of 
a spear or arrow head, or some other antiquarian device, the better to 
keep his wishes in remembrance; and this he would particularly ob 
serve when at the residence of Germans and Norwegians. Thus, it 
all weather, with the thermometer sometimes as low as fifteen or 
twenty degrees below zero, or during the extreme heats of summer, 
would he push forward his journeyings with varied success. 

In this manner were the counties of Racine, Kenosha, Walworth, 
Waukesha, Milwaukee, Jefferson, Dodge, Washington, Ozaukee, Fond 
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du Lac and Sheboygan, and portions of Rock, Dane and La Fayette 
explored; not unfrequently sojourning for the night in a barn, hut or 
hovel, and sometimes suffering from a run-away of his horse, and en- 
countering other perils and adventures. 

Some days he would scarcely find one single stone arrow head to 
reward his toils and efforts, and get discouraged; when the next day, 
perhaps, in some unpromising neighborhood, he would find most in- 
teresting specimens both of stone and copper. These repeated jour- 
neys and explorations cost Mr. Perkins much time and expense; at a 
time, too, when he was necessitated to effect loans for improving his 
farm. But so fixed was his determination to make a unique and val- 


uable collection, with the ultimate design of its becoming the prop- 
erty of the state in which he had spent the most of his life, that he 
practiced every self-denial in order to continue these collections; in 
which Mrs. Perkins, sympathizing heartily with his tastes and pur- 
poses, would freely encourage her husband, even at the expense of 
personal and family comforts. All honor to such unselfish devotees 
for the benefit of science, and the extension of human knowledge. 


The collection thus made consists of 600 stone rollers, pestles, 
knives, scrapers, awls, picks and anomalous forms; 365 stone axes of 
various forms and sizes; about 50 stone pipes and perforated orna- 
ments; nearly 8,000 spear, lance and arrow heads; and of copper arti- 
cles, 68 spear or dirk-heads with sockets for shafts; 5 notched for 
shafts, with flint arrow-heads; 9 with round shanks to be inserted into 
shafts; 15 with flat shanks; 10 knives; 15 chisels or axes; 3 socket- 
axes, knives or adzes; 5 augurs;2 gads, 1 drill, and 9 of anomalous 
forms—numbering altogether over 9,000 articles of the pre-historic 
age. Nearly all are in the finest condition, and all were found in 
Wisconsin. All of the rarer articles are labeled with the names of 
their finders; and a record is preserved of the locality and cireum- 
stances of their discovery. The majority of them were turned up by 
the plow; but some were found as deep as ten or twelve feet below 
the surface—sometimes embedded in clay below the gravel. 

The stone collection is simply wonderful, while the copper one is 
confessedly unequalled in the country. The copper districts of Lake 
Superior, which disclose so many evidences of ancient mining, doubt- 
less furnished most of the material for the manufacture of these in- 
teresting implements of a former age; and it is not strange that our 
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own state should furnish the richest field for this rarest class of pre 
historic remains. Prof. Chas. Rau, in his valuable paper in the 
Smithsonian Report for 1872, on the Ancient Aboriginal Tribes of 
North America, justly remarks that “the copper articles left by the 
former inhabitants are by no means abundant;” adding, as an exam- 
ple, that during his thirteen years sojourn in the neighborhood of St. 
Louis, a region particularly rich in tumular structures, he did not 
succeed in obtaining a single specimen belonging to this class. 

The American Antiquarian Society, during its sixteen years’ exist- 
ence, has only obtained some half a dezen specimens of ancient cop- 
per implements, and less than 300 of stone; the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, it is understood, has accumulated 15 copper specimens, and has 
made casts of several of the Perkins’ collection; the late Dr. Lapham, 
us the result of nearly forty years’ efforts, secured only 11 copper ar- 
ticles, for some of which he was indebted to Mr. Perkins, and 165 
stone implements; the German Natural History Society, of Milwau- 
kee has collected 10 copper specimens, and 91 of stone; Dr. Day, of 
Wauwatosa, 1 of copper and 163 of stone; Beloit College, 1 of cop- 
per, and 53 of stone; and Col. C. C. Jones, formerly of Georgia, has 
six copper implements, described in his work on the antiquities of 
that state. And our own Society, after nearly a quarter of a centu 
ry’s efforts, had secured only 13 copper specimens, 39 stone axes, and 
a variety of spear and arrow-heads, and other stone implements. 

When the late J. W. Foster, LL. D., of Chicago, published in 1874, 
his work on the Pre-Historic Races of America, in which he acknowl- 
edged his frequent indebtedness to Mr. Perkins’ archeological collec 
eions, and especially his collection of copper implements, it very nat- 
urally led other institutions to make inquiries whether he would be 
willing to dispose of them. Our late lamented associate, Dr. Lap- 
ham, the able antiquary and scientist, spent three days in a careful 
examination of Mr. Perkins’ collection, expressing his astonishment 
at its extent and character—so infinitely in advance of his own, which 


he had been nearly four times as long in gathering. 

Under such circumstances, it isa matter of no small felicitation 
that our society has secured a collection so important for the illustra- 
tion of the pre-historic period of Wisconsin, and which probably 
stands unrivaled by any similar collection in the country. Future 
generations will commend the foresight and persistence of Mr. Per 
kins in making it. and the wisdom of this Society in securing this 
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THE GIANT PINES OF CALIFORNIA, Itt 


priceless treasure. Let this richest acquisition of our Society serve 
to stimulate its officers and members, and the people of Wisconsin, 
to renewed efforts for the augmentation of this department of our 
collections, that it shall worthily attract the attention of the anti- 
quaries of the etvilized world.— Annual Report of the State iHistori- 
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THE GIANT PINES OF CALIFORNIA. 


In the spring of 1852 a hunter named Dowd was employed to sup- 
ply provisions to a party of workmen then digging a canal for the 
Union Water Works Company, in the county of Calaveras, Califor- 
nia. He depended for the supply on the game that was running wild 
in the forests that covered the heights and valleys of the Sierra Ne- 
vada. During one of his foraging expeditions he wounded a bear 
and hotly pursued it to some distance. The exciting chase led him 
out of the usual track, and he went farther and farther, until he 
reached a grove of mighty trees, the sight of which so filled him with 
admiration and amazement that he let fall his weapon, forgetting the 
object of his pursuit. At first he thought it was a dream and that 
no such gigantic trees could exist, but by touching and handling 
them he convinced himself of their reality, and started back. all 
eagerness to relate what he had seen. 

But the workmen refused to give credit to his story. Instead of 
expressing any Wish to see the giant grove, they only laughed, and 
treated the affair as a joke. After a day or two the subject was drop- 
ped, and seemingly forgotten. But the hunter had not forgotten it. 
The remembrance of the wonderful grove, with its towering trunks, 
was fresh in his mind. He despaired of inducing his fellows to go 
and see for themselves, and he devised a stratagem by which he could 
inveigle them to the spot. 

One day he came back from his hunting expedition in haste, sooner 
than usual, and told the men he had killed a huge grizzly bear, 
the largest he had ever met with, and asked them to go with him to 
help fetch home the spoil. The men started with alacrity, Dowd be- 
ing their leader. He conducted them over ridge and plain, valley 
and thicket, until at last the mighty grove appeared in sight. The 


} . 2 . 
hunter ran forward and stood under the largest of the trees. “ This 


is my grizzly,” he said. * the biggest in the world.”—Home and School. 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER. 


How vast, how almost overpowering is the responsibility devolved 
upon the common school teachers of our state! They constitute an 
army of five thousand men and women, to whom is entrusted the 
molding of the minds and hearts of the half million children of the 
state. They are not only teachers, guides and friends of all these 
children, but they are also the moral policemen who are to regulate, 
control, and restrain them from acts, as well as from thoughts, which 
tend to disorder, confusion and wrong. This army is now on trial. 
We will suppose that many of them are very incompetent for the 
high positions which they occupy; that some have been selected from 
favoritism, and others because better persons could not be had. We 
will suppose that many of them are perfectly aware of their incom- 
petency, and drifted into this responsible business just to get employ- 
ment and find something to do. With these classes there may be 
improvement and preparation for the future. They had never con- 
ceived before the great responsibility they were assuming. They had 
not imagined that they were seeking to oceupy a place which would 
strain every nerve and tax every power to fill witk credit to them- 
selves and usefulness to the community. They had not believed that 
they are the men to to whose work the world is looking as an exem- 
plification of the benetits of free schools and their capacity to raise 
mankind above crime, pauperism, ignorance and vice. They had not 
remembered that they are the molders of the infant minds into whose 
hands are to be the fortunes of their country, and that those hands 
must be trained to keep themselves clear from the stains of ill-gotten 
plunder, and that the arms which direct them must be nerved to de 
fend their country against plunderers and usurpers at home as well 
as abroad. They had not reflected that all the fathers and mothers 
of the state are looking to their patient toil, just as the proprietor 
looks to the gardener, so “to rear the tender thought” as to make it 
bloom and bear fruit; so to train the young minds as to bring them 
to be useful and industrious men and women, exemplars as citizens, 
obedient to the civil and moral law, and prepared to meet the shocks 
of life with a bright {intelligence and a calm and patient courage, 
born of culture and mental discipline.—Home and School, 
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He who is only in good health and willing to work has nothing & 


tear in this world.—Lessing. 
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STAND BY THE TEACHER. 


STAND BY THE TEACHER. 


Next to the sublimity of standing up for the right yourself in the 
face of opposition, is the grandeur of standing by those who put 
themselves in the forefront of the battle in all moral contests. The 
world is a moral battle-field. The steps of every good man lead over 
fields of conflict, where the principles of right and wrong have been 
marshaled the one against the other. 

Now the school-room is a place where antagonism is often present. 
Human nature is found in this little miniature world. The teacher 
must now and then become master or general to lead off, in the mo- 
ment when wrong and injustice draw the sword against truth and 
equity. 

When such contlict occurs, the pupils become the witnesses, and 
the moral effect for good or bad is great in respect to the issue. Dis- 
cipline is the s‘ne qua non of a successful school. Different degrees 
of it will of course become necessary, according to locality and sur- 
roundings. As to whether the administration shall be by corporal 
punishment or by moral suasion will depend on circumstances. But 
we are quite persuaded that the hue and ery against all corporal pun- 
ishment, under any and all circumstances, comes of a weak and maud- 
lin sentiment. It would be well, and pleasant to contemplate, if we 
were so near the teachers’ and pupils’ millenium that nothing would 
would be needed in the way of government save an appeal to the 
honor of the scholar, But in some localities where the teacher finds 
himself entering the lists for the campaign, there is no principle of 
honor worth naming or appealing to. The moral sentiment is very 
much diluted. In fact, demoralization reigns in the family, and of 
course in the school. This is not always owing to ignorance or 
heathenism. ven respectable families have sons, and daughters too, 
who have never been governed at home, and who, if they fail to re- 
ceive discipline in school, will fail ever to get it till sorrows and dis- 


appointments come amain, and their lives have proved well nigh a 


failure. 

The teacher finds himself at times under the necessity of appealing 
to the rod rather than to the sense or honor of the pupil. The ques- 
tion now recurs, whether, when such an emergency arises, you pa- 
tents, and especially you directors, will stand manfully by the teach- 
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er? If you will do so, probably there will be all the difference in 
the case of your school, that there is between success and utter failure, 
A case in point to illustrate: In one of our public schools, the 


teacher, who had been the incumbent for five years, had been popular 


and * successful.” He retired for a higher salary, and Mr. A., who 
had also been successful in another field, was the successor. He un- 
derstood that he was now going into a good school, and looked fora 
good degree of discipline. He went on for several weeks thinking 
that this excellent (¥) school would almost govern itself. 

What was his increasing disappointment to find that the school 
was devoid of the true sense of honor for the most part, and that 
there was no high principle on which he might rely in securing good 
order and obedience! The girls, foremost, and the boys, some of the 
wildest of course, openly proclaimed in advance that they would not 
like the new teacher. He bore with this opposition and willful dis- 
regard patiently for along time; too long, as he afterwards found. 
Then an open mutiny arose. For a direct insult, he called the leader 
among the boys into the recitation room and there punished him with 


awhip. Then certain other of the “sons of Belial” arose to go to 
the rescue and defense of their comrade. Chairs and books were used 
as weapons, but the teacher stood his ground, though obliged to use 
harsh measures as to the erania of one or two of the young belliger- 
ents. Meanwhile the assistant had sent for the directors near by who 
were soon on the ground, and learned the state of the case. One or 
two of the parents felt aggrieved, and removed their precious offspring 
from the school, because, forsooth, the punishment with the thicker 
end of a rawhide, though in close quarters, was too severe! But this 
was of little consequence, as of course the school would be better off 
without them. 

But the main question is, did those directors stand by the teacher? 

Itad the teacher not been sustained, and if these weak-minded pa 
rents had carried the day, thus creating a party against him, who does 
not know that disaster would have followed to that school? Utter 
demoralization would have resulted, and the doors might as well 
have been closed for the term. But on the other hand, what is the 
actual result after three or four weeks resumption? We are glad to 
answer that good order, subordination, and proper obedience to the 
constituted authority of the teacher is secured. The mnutineers ar 
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ashamed of themselves, and the good moral etiect of this action of 
the directors is felt all along the line, and in every school district 
within twenty miles. Stand by your teacher! especially if he is in 
the right.— American Journal of Kducation. 


a < 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

Any teacher im any institution who cannot arouse such a spirit of 
cheerful labor in a pupil as will overcome his natural laziness, his 
love of mischief, and his tendency to animal indulgence is, so far as 
that pupil is concerned, a failure; imparting weakness instead of 
strength, willful virulence instead of manly self-control in every sen- 
sual gratification. And any institution, | care not how many and 
how commodious its buildings, how able and celebrated its profess- 
ors, | care not how extensive and well selected its libraries, how costly 
and well adapted its laboratories, how ample and well arranged its 
museums, how well stored and attractive its art galleries; | say any 


institution which cannot excite in any pupil, a spirit of earnest in- 


dustry and enthusiastic endeavor in legitimate pursuits, that will dis- 


place his lazy, shirking habits and evil tendencies, is educating that 
pupil in vice instead of virtue, for future evil instead of good, and to 
he a curse rather than a blessing to himself and his kind. Such an 
institution and such a pupil ought to be separated; and the sooner 
the better. How many colleges or academies or normal schools act 


on this principle 2—MMalhrook. 


WASTE OF LIFE IN SCHOOL ROOMS. 

The report which Dr. Lincoln made to the Social Science Associa- 
tion at its last meeting, on the cause of the disgraceful waste of life 
in American school-rooms, is singularly complete in its method of 
denunciation of well-known abuses. It begins as follows: “ First. 
School work, if performed in an unsuitable atmosphere, is peculiarly 
productive of nervous fatigue, irritability, and exhaustion. Second. 
By ‘unsuitable’ is chiefly meant ‘close’ air, or air that is hot enough 
to flush the face, or cold enough to chill the feet, or that is ‘ burnt,’ 
or infected with noxious fumes of sulphur or carbonic oxide. Third. 


Very few schools are quite free from these faults.” The remainder of 
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the report is equally pomted, but we call special attention only to 
that portion of it which is of most interest to undertakers, and to 
affectionate parents, who are also school committee-men, or who are 
in the habit of raising a voice in town meetings. The cheapness of 
good air, and the frightful cost of impure air, is here treated accord- 
ing to scientific principles, and according to facts as they exist. No 
desired reform can be brought about so cheaply as that of the giving 
of fresh air to school-children.—Christian Union. 
—> + > 

CARE oF THE Kyrs.—The following general rules should always. be 
observed by persons when writing, reading, drawing, sewing, ete. 
We should take care that the room in which either of these pursuits 
is engaged in is is comfortably cool, that the feet are warm, and 
that there is nothing tight about the neck. The reason for this in- 
junction is a simple one: to prevent an excessive tendency of blood 
to the head, and the congestion of the delicate ducts of the eye, 
which is consequent thereupon. These precautions observed, take 
care that there is plenty of light, but not so much as to dazzle the 
eyes; that the sun does not shine directly on the object we are at 
work upon; that the light does not come from the front, but from 
over the left shoulder if possible; that the head be not much bent 
over the work; and that, in reading, the page be held nearly perpen 
dicular to the line of sight—Dr. D. BF. Lincoln, Secretary American 
Social Science Association. 

THe First Aim or Kpucation.—I accept without qualification the 
first principle of our forefathers: that every boy born into the world 
should be put in the way of maintaining himself in independence. 
No education which does not make this its first aim is worth any- 
thing at all. There are but three ways of living, as some one has 
said—by working, by begging, and by stealing. Those who do not 


work, disguise it in whatever pretty language we please, are doing 


one of the other two. 

The practical necessities must take precedence of the intellectual. 
A tree must be rooted in the soil befare it can bear flowers and fruit. 
A man must learn to stand upright upon his own feet to respect him- 
self, to be independent of charity or accident. It is on this basis 
only that any superstructure of intellectual cultivation worth having 


can possibly be built. — Froude. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 
DISTRICTS. 

(. Can a district vote the school away from the school-house, say 
for a year, into some other building ? 

A. No, the school must be taught in the school-house. Lf some 
exigency arises, as need of repairs, a temporary removal may be justi- 
fiable, but not otherwise. 

Q. The town board assigned us, as a new district, $83.38 as our 
share of the value of school property, but the old district refuses to 
pay it; what is the remedy ? 

A. The old district can be compelled, by mandaimus, to raise the 
amount due and pay it over. 

POWERS OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 


4). Can a school board, under the laws of 1875, open a school- 
house for meetings when the district has voted against it? 

A. The power of the board is absolute; the vote of the district 
makes no difference; yet, it may be wise in the board to act in accord- 
ace therewith. 

Q. Under the law of 1875, can the board allow the school-house 
to be used permanently, or week after week, say for a private school? 

A. The law does not contemplate a proceeding of this kind, but 
only a temporary or occasional accommodation, for “ meetings,” by 
which is not meant a daily school. 

Q. Can the board authorize a half-hour’s recess at noon instead of 
an hour, if objection is made ? 

The custom of one hour has almost the force of law, and an hour 
is preferable on grounds of health. I should recommend the board 
not to do it, except by the general desire of the district. 

Q. Can a school board admit one person over twenty to the school 
and refuse another? 

A. The board has no right to show any favoritism. 

DISTRICT TREASURER. 

Q. Is a district treasurer's bond legal. without witnesses to the 
signature 2 

A. The signature will be held to be his unless he denies it. (Chap. 
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157 Rey. Stat., Sec. 92.) The attestation of witnesses is a prudential 
usage, but not essential to the validity of the bond. 


(), If a treasurer embezzles money ean the board appoint another 
in his place? 

A. Not until judgment is obtained against him, and his office de- 
clared vacant, by the governor, (Chap. XIV., Rev. Stat., See. 3. 

OUTGOING OFFICERS. 

Q. Can old officers do any business legally, after new ones are 
elected 2 

A. Yes, for ten days, but not longer. During the ten days, any 
person elected may file a written refusal to serve; but if this is not 
done, the office is considered to be accepted, and the old incumbent 
ean act no longer. In case of a treasurer, the right to the office is 
vacated if an approved bond is not filed within ten days. During 
ten days, and while the newly elected oflicer or officers are deliberat- 
ing, and do not come forward and take possession of the office, the 
old officers may legally do any act that is necessary to be done. 

BEFORE SCHOOL—RECESS. 

(). When must the teacher be at the school-house, in the morning? 

A. He must be there in season to begin school at nine, and onght 
to be on the ground a little before, to “see to things "—say fifteen to 
thirty minutes before nine. A faithful, earnest teacher, will need no 
prompting about a matter like this. 

(). What is the legal recess—morning and afternoon ? 

A. The law does not prescribe any recess. The board may regu- 
lute the matter. If it does not, the teacher will do it according to 
circumstances. Fifteen minutes is not too much in a good school, 
where study is the word. Smaller scholars may have more than one 
recess without detriment. 

GERMAN SCHOOLS. 

(), Can three out of five months be a German school ¥ 

A. Not and be a part of a legal public school. If a publie school 
is taught five months in the English language by a qualified teacher, 
the law is complied with; not without. But there can be no reason- 
able objection to a German school in addition to this, where most of 
the people are German. In fact it is not of much use for children to 
attend an English school if they cannot yet speak English. In a cer- 
tain sense they must be reached and anglicised through their native 
tongue. Kvery intelligent German who adopts this as his country, 
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expects his children to learn to speak English and to become Ameri- 
can citizens, although he may very naturally wish them to speak and 
read the mother tongue also. 

FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


(). When a high school has been maintained thirteen weeks, how 
is the money due to be obtained ? 

A. By making the report required. (Sec. 10. See also Sees. 12 
and 13, and the comment on Sec. 13.) 

(). Can a person over 20 attend a free high school free, and do the 
pupils of such a school draw public money ? 

A. Persons over 20 pay tuition, as at other public schools. All 
pupils in the high school between 4 and 20 are to be enumerated, as 
in other public schools, and will draw money. Free high schools are 
to be regarded in all things like other public schools, except as spe- 
cific provisions are made to the contrary by the law which authorizes 
them. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

(). Am [ justified in annulling the certificate of a teacher who 
cheated his landlord about his board bill? 

A. Yes, if there is satisfactory evidence of such fraud. 

Q. When the salary of the superintendent was last fixed, the pop- 
uation of this county was less than 5,000; now it is more. Can the 
salary be raised ? 

A. There does not appear to be any authority of law for increas- 
ing the salary, during the term for which it has once been fixed. A 
person accepting the office is presumed to be aware of the legal sal- 
ary. If not, and if the salary is found insufficient, there does not 
seem to be any remedy but resignation. 

SCHOOL IN CONDEMNED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Q. Our school-house was condemned on the 28d of August. The 
county superintendent cannot tell exactly how it affects our drawing 
school money. Please explain. 

A. If you had five months’ school during the last school year, 
previous to the condemnation, you are entitled to money in the ap- 
portionment to be made in June, 1876; but for any school kept in 


the condemned school-house this current year, you can draw nothing 
in June, 1877. Try, therefore, and have five months’ school in your 
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new school-house, or in part in some suitable hired building, between 
now and the 31st of August next. 
(). If aschool is disturbed who has jurisdiction of the offence? 
(Sec. 140.) 
A. <Any justice of the peace in the county, or the circuit court. 
(Chap. 172, Taylor's Statutes, Sec. 12.) 
— + 


DECISIONS. 
Two decisions of the Supreme Court that affect the rights of teach- 


ers, are indicated below: 

1. Except so far as it may be limited by some determination of the qualified 
voters at the annual meeting, the power of the clerk, with the consent of the 
director or treasurer, or both [i. e. the power of the majority of the board as the 
law nov zs,| to contract with and_ hire a teacher, and bind the district thereby, 
is general; and a contract so made is prima facie valid, and will not necessarily 
be void, even though it extends beyond his term of office; but it will be valid 
until the next annual mecting, and thereafter unless contrary directions are 
given by that meeting, or subsequently by the new board. Unless such con. 
tract is rejected in one or the other of those modes, the district will be liable 
to the teacher for all services performed under it.—16 Wis., 313. 

Ordinarily a board makes no contracts to extend beyond the close 
of the school year. More frequently for only a part of the year. It 
should be understood by teachers that according to this decision a 
contract extending beyond the time for the annual meeting, (when 
the district expresses its will anew as to sex of teacher to be hired, 
and length of terms, and votes how much money shall be raised,) may 
be rejected by the district, or if not by the district, by the incoming 
board, especially if, as often happens, two new members are elected. 
If not thus rejected in either way, it holds good. 

2. If the tax-payers of the district were, at the time of hiring a teacher, 
cognizant of the fact that such teacher was incompetent, and had obtained a 
certificate by fraud, it was their duty to move promptly to have such certificate 
annulled, and the contract set aside, unreasonable delay being evidence of such 


acquiescence in the fraud as would make them liable to the teacher for wages. 
—18 Wis., 191. 


This decision is referred to, not on the supposition that similar 
cases may arise, or to encourage attempts to obtain certificates fraud- 
ulently, but for the purpose of suggesting, that in less serious cases, 
where through neglect or misapprehension, a teacher is employed or 
continued in employment, without a valid certificate, or when a cer- 
tificate has run out, the courts would not allow the district or board 
to take any advantrge of such neglect. An honest teacher will be 


protected to all reasonable extent in obtaining payment for services 
rendered. J. BLP. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A WORD FOR OURSELVES. 

We would make a particular request of those County Superintendents who 
are disposed to help extend the circulation of the JouRNAL among their teach- 
ers and school officers, that they present the matter this spring at the Institutes 
and examinations, and that some one be appointed, if the superintendent has 
not time to do it, to present a subscription paper to each person present. Speci- 
men copies will be sent to any place or person that may be named. It is de- 
sired that all subscriptions taken this spring begin with January. We much 
prefer $1.10 in advance to a reluctant subscription to be paid sometime; for sad 
experience reveals the fact that a large proportion of such subscriptions are 
never paid. Itis not absolutely essential that the money come in advance, 
though that is preferred. We will send the JouRNAL to those who have not the 
money by them when the subscription paper is prepented, if satisfactory assur- 
ance is given to the canvasser or superintendent that the money will be sent to 
us soon. 

apie 

In ADVANCE.—-By the Prospectus, subscribers will have noticed that the 
JOURNAL is $110 in advance, but $1.25 after three months, and $1.50 after six 
months. As the January number was not issued till near the close of the 
month, we will consider the three months out with April, and now ask all in 
arrears to save themselves 15 cents and us the disagreeable task of sending 
bills, by remitting their subscription before the end of Aprit. 


—_ + 


THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM MENACED. 


We express our belief in the truth of two apparently contradictory state- 
ments: First, the State school system never had so many able, persistent, and 
sincere enemies as at the present time. Secondly, this system, as a whole, was 
never really more firmly intrenched in popular confidence and popular need 
than at the present time. We will explain. 

1, Our school system grew out of a conviction of its necessity. The general 
intelligence which is the axiomatic basis of a popular government like ours, 
can only be secured by a system of thickly and broadly scattered free schools. 
Experience and reflection both proved that private enterprise was inadequate 
for the great and necessary work. The State only was equal to so prodigious a 
task, as the State only is equal to the necessities of war, of executive, and ju- 
dicial administration, and of gigantic systems of public improvement. 

The vast bulk of the people have, up to the present time, been satisfied with 
the public-school system, as a whole. It has reasonably met the need for 
which it was founded. But as the population and wealth of the country have 
increased with astonishing rapidity, as new industrial and social conditions 
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have been rapidly evolved, the school system has not kept pace with them, 
The system that was reasonably adequate in the earlier years of its operation, 
is now seen to be defective in some important details. It does not satisfactori- 
ly meet the new, more numerous and more complex conditions that are crowd. 
ing upon us. 

Hence enemies, interested and disinterested, sincere and guileful, proclaim 
it a failure and demand its overthrow. The New York Tribune has been pub. 
lishing numerous letters from such, many of them exceedingly able, and nea» 
ly all of them containing in their charges more or less of unpleasant truth. 
There is dissatisfaction in New England. The Rev. Dr. Peabody, Prof. Everett, 
and Mr. Frank W. Bird, of Massachusetts, are said to be among the opponents 
of the present system. 

Some of our readers will remember the bold and earnest letter of Gerritt 
Smith, advocating the entire overthrow of the public-school system, and the 
relegating to private enterprise of that with which the State has no right to 
meddle. Upon this letter the Jovuxnat commented at some length two years 
ago, Nota few first-class men, in various parts of the country, are to-day ad- 
vocating the same thing with like earnestness, ability and sincerity. 

Then a respectable portion of our Catholic fellow citizens are with increas: 
ing vigor and effect assaulting the same system. Take an illustration from our 
own State. On the 18th of last month Rev. H. F. Fairbanks, of Whitewater, 
delivered, in St. John’s Cathedral, Milwaukee, in the presence of an unusually 
large and attentive audience, a very able and apparently very sincere arraign- 
ment of our public-school system as infidel and demoralizing in its influence, 
and not adapted to secure the ends sought either by good Christians or good 
statesmen. This address, or lecture, has just been published in full in the Ver 
York Freeman's Journal and Catholic Register, . Yeading church paper, whose 
editor requests for it “the careful perusal of every Catholic.” 

These attacks cannot be ignored. They ought not to be. They should be 
known to every teacher, and to every friend of the public-school system in the 
State and country. Only through knowledge of them will come ability to 
repel them when undeservd, and to remedy the defects which deservedly in- 
vite the assaults. 

2. The public-school system is so firmly grounded in the needs and convic- 
tions of the mass of the people of this country, that nothing will ever over- 
throw it but persistent refusal to recognize the defects that exist, and to apply 
the remedies which the changed conditions of the country demand. 

These will be applied. Popular opinion will recognize their necessity. The 
public-school system will not fall, but will be made stronger and more symmet- 
rical and enduring by the very blasts that beat against its now somewhat dis- 
proportioned limbs. 

For ourselves, we freely acknowledge many of the defects pointed out by the 
enemies of the system, and instead of hurling bittler words against the latter, we 
cordially thank them for the aid they unconsciously give the true friends of 
public-school education in their efforts to improve the latter through an aroused 
and enlightened public sentiment. 
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We shall hereafter consider somewhat in detail the charges now being made 
against the public schools, shall strive to show how many are false and how 
many are true, and to indicate as well as we are able the reforms in the system 
that will prove far wiser and safer than its overthrow. 


aie —— 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Our love for Wisconsin and our faith in its future are both strengthened. 
The State is by and by to be as distinguished for the culture and refinement of 
its people as for its healthful climate, the number and beauty of its lakes, and 
its agricultural, mineral and lumber resources. Broadly and deeply are being 
laid the foundations of its future educational eminence. Another great corner 


stone has just been finished and brought to its place, in a manner probably 


without parallel in the history of State Universities. 

On the first day of this month, (March 1st, 1876,) the Assembly passed, with- 
out a single dissenting vote, a bill permanently endowing the University with the 
proceeds of an annual tax of one-tenth of a mill. The measure had previous- 
ly received the approval of the Senate, with only three dissenting votes, and is 
now a law. 

With perhaps a single exception, this is the most important event in the his- 
tory of the University. It gives the institution a permanent and ample income. 
Itinsures the complete equipment of “Science Hall.” It probably insures, 
from private munificence, the speedy erection of one of the best Astronomical 
Observatories in America. It insures, in connection with the authority to sell 
the “ Orphans’ Home” property, granted by this same legislature, the immedi- 
ate erection of a flne Assembly Hall. It insures the renovation and furnishing 
of University Hall. It insures liberal growth to the library. It insures the 
needed additional professorships. It throws open all the literary and scientific 
departments of the institution to all properly prepared students in the State, 
free of tuition. In fine, it insures great and lasting prosperity, honor and 
usefulness to this head of our public school system. 

With such a University, with our richly endowed and superior Normal 
Schools in organic connection therewith, and with the private colleges doing a 
portion of the work, higher education in the State seems now amply provided 
for. 

But in providing liberally and wisely for this, the State thereby works no 
less surely in the interests of common-school or elementary education. This 
cannot be denied. Germany proves it. Massachusetts and Michigan prove it. 
Says one of the wisest of educational writers in England: “Experience has 
proved that elementary education flourishes most where the provision for high- 
ereducation is mostample. If the elementary schools of Germany are the 
best in the world, it is owing in a great measure to the fact that the higher 
schools are accessible to all classes ” 


The strength of our University and our Normal Schools is, then, the strength 
3—-Vol. VI., No. 3. 
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of all parts of our educational system. The future of our own, even as the 
past of other older states and countries, contains the certain proof of this, 
surely to be unfolded to later vision. 


——_—__—e-@ 


CENTENNIAL TREES. 


The Governor of Michigan has urged the people of that State to make the 
15th of April, 1876, an Arbor Day—sacred to the planting of trees. It was a 
beneficent and wise recommendation. We wish every other Governor would 
follow his example. 

Two years ago this month the JouRNAL contained an editorial on the 
“ Adornment of School Grounds,” which set forth the wisdom of sheltering 
and ornamenting with trees the bleak, uninviting little deserts in which so 
many of our school-houses are located. 

We now make timely reference to this subject again, quoting some of our 
former words, which are perennially appropriate at this time of year: 

“Ts the school yard in your district barren of trees? Do the four walls of 
the building stand up from the desolate ground, unrelieved to the eye, unshelt- 
cred from the hot summer’s sun? If so, then meditate at once some plan by 
which trees shall be planted this very season, as soon as the ground may be free 
from winter’s frost. We ask little or no expenditure of money, little bestow. 
ment of labor—only a little planning now, while there is yet leisure, anda 
little prompt action afterwards, when the season for transplanting has fully 
eome. Consider where the trees may be obtained, select three or four sorts— 
maples, elms, white ash, etc..—all hardy, fast-growing varieties. Let them be, 
if possible, not less than an inch in diameter of stem. Plant them with care 
along the front and sides of the inclosure, and a few elsewhere, as taste and 
utility may dictate. Put amulch over the roots, and, if thought necessary, 
drive two or three stout stakes about each tree.” 

“Tt is no great task thus to plant a score or two of trees. And the labor is 
well invested. Year by year they will grow. The children will be better and 
happier for them. The teacher will enjoy them and do better work. The 
neighbors will, as they pass by, rejoice at their increasing beauty. Thechance 
traveler will, on seeing them, draw favorable inferences respecting the charac- 
ter of the people of the district.” 

“To county superintendents we commend this matter. They can do much 
by their influence to promote this worthy reform. Their duty is not wholly 
performed when they have complied with the law in respect to examining 
teachers, visiting schools, holding institutes, etc., but they should be keenly 
alive to the good or bad influences of external surroundings—those things by 
which children are educated through the eye.” Indeed, the law itself is our 
authority for this statement. It declares one of the duties of the county super- 
intendent to be that of advising with and counseling district boards in relation 
to “the improving and adorning of the school grounds.” 
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Plant trees. Plant them about the school-house, along the streets, around 
the dwellings. They are cheap luxuries: Nay, they are more than luxuries; 
they are educating, refining, and ennobling influences. 


oo 


Scnoot Montu.—The legislature has at last brought the law into harmony 
with itself as to the school month. The law making the teacher’s menth 20 
instead of 22 days (unless otherwise specified in the contract,) took effect on 
the 28d day of February. It will not affect contracts already made. These 
must be carried out as they were made. It will govern the interpretation of al! 
contracts made after that date, where the number of days to a month is not 
specified. 

Pay Your CLERks.—Every school district is now authorized to vete a tax at 
annual meeting for the compensation of its clerk of not less than five nor more 
than ten dollars. This is just. It was not needed in the, early history of the 
State, when all the settlers were “from the east,” but the law is emphatically 
needed now, and will legalize what is already often done without lawand from 
asense of justice. It must be remembered that the law does not become oper- 
ative until the district votes the compensation, which it is presumed will gen- 
erally be done at the next annual meeting. 


SpriING InstrruTEs, so far, have been appointed, commencing: 

March 13, at Hammond and Shawano. 

March 20, at Appleton, Milton, and Mazomanie. 

March 27, at Fond du Lac, Elkhorn, Waukesha, Richland Center, and Hills- 
borough. 

April 3, at Amherst, Menomonie, Portage and Wauzeka. 

April 10, at Dodgeville, Evansville, Ironton and Eau Claire. 

April 17, at Arkansaw, Auroraville, Montello, and Sparta. 

These Institutes will be of one week’s duration only, except that at Ham. 
mond (St. Croix county) which will be two weeks, and will be conducted by 
Profs. Graham, McGregor, Salisbury and Thayer, except that at Waukesha, of 
which Prof. Rockwood will have charge. 


Principat Davies, of Waupaca, writes to the State Superintendent, under 
date of Feb. 22: 

“Last evening, at a special meeting, the propriety of changing our high 
school to meet the requirements of the free high school law of 1875 was con- 
sidered, and I am happy to say ihe change was effected. Only two dissenting 
votes were cast. The persons voting against the measure did not object to the 
change, but rather to the idea of depriving their children for a tew months of 
what they consider the superior advantages now offered in our high school 
room. Work is in progress to fit a room for the accommodation of such pu- 
pils as are now in the high school, belonging to other grades. This will con- 
stitute our grammar school. Next Monday will doubtless find us running un- 
der the new dispensation. This change we have been trying to effect for near- 
ly two years, and we regard it a material and important one, as it dispenses 
with the necessity of mingling different grades in the same department, anc at 
the same time adds to our teaching force and perfects our system. 

“ We are under obligations to you for timely suggestions and kind assistance 


” 
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N EW PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLSTRATED Scuoon History oF THE WorLD, by Joun D. QuACKENBOSS, au. 
thor of “English -Grammar,” “History of United States,” eic. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

As a bird’s-eye view of the story of the world, this volume is commendable. 
The style, illustrations, and method of treatment are all attractive. Compends 
of this kind, from Whelpley’s down, are usually found dry reading for the 
young folks, for whom they are principally designed. It is a geod deal to ~ 
that this 1s of a different character. In these day: s of excessive novel reading 
book so well calculated as this to excite a taste for history is a public Lencinn 
faction. It might be used with great advantage as a reading book, say twice a 
week, in schools where it is not introduced as a study. This year is a good 
time to take a new departure. 

THE Civit GOVERNMENT OF THE STATEs and the ConsTITUTIONAL History oF 
THE UNITED States. By P. CupMmorgs, Esq., Counsellor at-Law, author of 
the “Irish Republic,” ete. New York: P. Cudmore, 5 Barclay St. 254 pp. 
8vo. Price $1.50. 

This closely printed volume contains an immense amount of valuable mat. 
ter, and exhibits untiring research, and a thorough grasp of the subject. The 
author evidently has strong convictions; he treats individuals with no especia! 
respect when he does not like them, and mingles the strong language of the 
partisan and the advocate with the facts and documents cited. His book is 
more valuable, therefore, for reference than for authority in matters where 
disputed points are involved. We know of no book, however, which contains 
so Jarge a fund of political information, touching our general and state gov- 
ernments; in fact it contains much matter scarcely to be found in any one book, 
as for instance the various national ‘* platforms,” since platforms came into 
use, namely, from the time of General Jackson’s first nomination as President. 


Tue ATLANTIC, for March, has an unusual variety. The most interesting ar- 
ticles are The Welsh in America; Money and its Substitutes, by H. C. Baird; 
and The State and the Railroads, by Chas. F. Adams. The two last are ques- 
tions of the day, and are handled in a masterly manner. The Legend of Ara- 
Coeli, a poem by T. B. Aldrich, The Carnival in Rome (Part I), Old Woman’s 
Gossip (VIII) by Mrs. Kemble, Private Theatricals (LV) by Howells, and sev- 
eral other pieces furnish a good variety of light reading. John Fiske givesa 
second installment of scientific guessing about the Unseen World. The recent 
literature noticed embraces some quite interesting books, among them Norse 
Mythology, by Prof. Anderson, of the State University. The number is one 
of more than average excellence. 

Tue Domestic MontTuLy, we have heard some of the ladies say, is moderate 
and sensible as an exponent of the fashions, and this should commend it to all 
sensible ladies. The stories have the merit of being both short and readable. 
$1.50. Blake & Co., 849 Broadway, New York. 

ALBUM OF SCANDINAVIAN Sonas.—We have received two numbers of the 
“Album,” through Prof. Anderson, of the State University, containing, among 
otherjthings, the “ Wermland Song,” “ Norse National Song,” and our ‘‘Aged 
Mother Norway.” Published monthly by Anton Wulff, 205, 207, 209 State St., 
Chicago. For terms address as above. 
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NOTES. 


NOTES. 


Tne gentleman who obtained a volume from 
the State Library last December, at the time of 
the Association, on the endorsement of one of 


t itors of the JournNaL, is requested to | 
the editors , ? 1 | first to be correct, but I notice that the young 


make known where it can be found, as it is 
wanted, 

A typographical error in our January issue 
gave only 100 inhabitants to the village of Su- 
perior, instead of 700, the number reported in 
Master Relf’s letter. Another made the price 
of Paine’s excellent book on Supervision $2.00 
instead of $1.25. See advertisement. 


From Mr, W. S. Jounson, principal at New 
Lisbon, we have received, not only a series of 
articles for the JouRNAL—most valuable to 
those who would get at principles in drawing— 
bat a good list of subscribers. This is the kind 
of encouragement that we like. There is an 
old saying about ‘‘good words” and ‘ pars- 
nips” that we sometimes think of, when we 
get mere commendations of the JOURNAL. 


We are pleased with the following good word 
from Dr. Frencn, of Burlington, Vt., accom- 
panying his subscription: 

Iwish to compliment the JourNnat and con- 
gratulate its readers, on the improvements you 
have this year made in its appearance and gen- 
eral character. Joun H. FRENCH. 


A correspondent wants to know about Indian 
reservations in this state. So far as we can 
find, the reservations are about as follows: 
Oneida, Brown county, about 3'4 townships; 
Menomonee, Shawano county, 4; Lac Flam- 
beau, Lincoln county, 32; ; Courtoreille, Chip- 
pewa county, 5; La Pointe, Ashland county, 5; 
Red Cliff, Bay field county, lor2, If any one 
can add to or correct this, please do so. The 
towns of Stockbridge and Brothertown, in Cal- 
umet county, were originally reservations, but 
we suppose are considered so no longer. 


Date-LineE.—The following has been partial- | 


lyanswered, by Mr. Earthman’s article, in the 
February number; but the subject admits ot 
further discussion: 
Can we have something more through the 
JouRNAL in regard to the * International Date- 
. 
Line?” Why does this line not correspond 
exactly with the one hundred and eightieth 
meridian, or with some meridian? What is the 
cause of its deviation from a direct north and 
south course? Is there any work to which you 
can refer me that clearly explains the subject? 
Waukesha, A. EB. W. 


New York 


| Weclip the following from the 
Evening Post: 


Ts“ got” or gotten the past participle of 
the verb “to get?” I have always thought the 


| ladies who come back from boarding school 


| of recent training. 
| appal me, but our minister's 





say * gotten’ with an emphasis which smacks 
This of itself would not 
wife, than whom 
none speaks more correctly, says it with the 
ease of old acquaintance. Don’t, please, refer 
me severely to Mr. Richard Grant White. I 
know what he says. Rn. PF. 
{We are in favor of the word *“ gotten” 
the legitimate preterite form of the irregular 
verb **to get.” It is supported by excellent 
authorities, and included by Professor Mackay 
among his ** Lost Beauties of the English Lan- 
guage.”’—Eps, Evyenine Post.]} 


as 


A correspondent asks: ‘* Whence does Lake 
Michigan receive its water, and where is its 
head?” We think any good map clearly shows 
that the lake obtains its water chiefly through 
the rivers and streams flowing into it from 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Slight contributions 
are added from Indiana and Illinois. The head 
of the lake is properly the extreme southern 
end, a few miles below Chicago, The corres- 
pondent adds: ‘Some have it that the water 
comes down on the east side through the strait 
(Mackinaw, and out on the west side through 
the same.” This is purely imaginary. The 
current is wholly eastward through the above 
strait. 

Prof. 


TWINING reports Monroe 


as prospering finely. 


the High 
School There are 707 pu- 
pils in attendance, There has been an enlarge- 
ment of the High Schoo! library and appara- 
tus, There are 59 pupils in Natural Philoso- 
phy, 18 in Chemistry, 36 in Rhetoric, and ever 
50 studying Latin,—an excellent record. 

He reports the county Institute at Juda, Feb, 
11th and 12th, as well attended, 57 teachers being 
enrolled, and nearly as many more working 
with them, who did not desire to enroll. This 
was the first gathering of the kind ever held in 
Juda, 


In Walworth 
most expensive school-house, 
pays the highest wages to male teachers, $135 
per month, and Elkhorn the highest to female 
teachers, the average being $45 per month. 


furnishes the 
$20,000; Delavan 


county Geneva 


Hon. Joun K. Witirams, of Shullsburg, has 
been appointed a member of the Board of Uni- 
| versity Regents, in place of P. A. Orton, re- 
| signed. 
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One of the best of the county superintendents 
wrote us last fall respecting the statistical re- 
ports annually sent to the State Superintend- 
ent: ‘So far as my acquaintance goes, the re- 
ports get a fearful doctoring before they get to 
you. The town clerks begin, and the county 
superintendents put in their hand, Before they 
are done the figures are pretty well set up. 
Footings are arbitrarily increased or diminish- 
ed, until a balance is forced, without the least 
regard to the facts.” 

A district clerk in Brown county writes, ina 
letter inclosing his subscription for 1876: “I 
find on inquiry around through this county, 
that not many of the Town or District clerks 
avail themselves of the opportunity the law 
gives them of taking the JourNAL, This I am 
greatly surprised at, the more so when taking 
into consideration the valuable reading matter 
1t contains, and the many valuable hints it 
gives to District clerks in the management of 
their schools.” 


The last (sixth) Biennial Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of Califor- 
ma, is a bulky volume of 720 pages, It con- 
tains a large amount of information respecting 
the schools and school system of that state, as 
well as many educational papers of general 
value and interest. The volume is illustrated 
with finely engraved elevations and plans of 
many of the best school buildings of the state, 
including the State Normal School, and with 
numerous botanical plates, illustrating a series 
of articles on ‘“‘ Botany for Schools,” written 
for the California Teacher by State Superin- 
tendent Bolander, 

Nineteen pages of the report are devoted to 
“The Text-Book Question,” which is more : 
“vexed” question in the Golden State than 
probably in any other, About one-third of the 
article on this subject, or the entire portion 
devoted to * free text-books,” is quoted approv- 
ingly from the Wisconsin School Report of 
1874, 


Minnesota has just had a a narrow and fortu- 
nate escape from a law providing not only for 
state uniformity of text-books, but for state 
publication of the same. A bill seeking these 
ends passed the Senate by a vote of thirty to 
five, and was defeated in the Assembly by ama- 
jority of only four. The New York Evening 
Post well says of the plan embraced in the bill: 
‘** Minnesota would doubtless find this a costly 
experiment.” 

The same Legislature, 
been composed largely 
only one-half the usual 


which appears to have 
of Philistines, made 
annual appropriation 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


| for the Normal] ‘Schools—$5,000 each, instead 
| of $10,000, the amount required. This must 
| limit the work of the schools to five or six 
| months of the year. 


Hon. Joun FRASER, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Kansas, says in his Annual Re. 
port for 1875, that 338 school districts in that 
| state own their text-books and loan them to 
| the pupils. He says that the plan ‘* works ac. 

ceptably where it has been fairly tried,” and 
| that many‘other districts have been prevented 
| from adopting the same only from doubts of its 
| legality. He therefore recommends a change 
| in the law, expressly authorizing district 
| boards to purchase and put into the district 
library *“* such text-books as are needed for the 
use of pupils attending the school or schools of 
the district.” 

It is doubtful if any other state has made du- 
ring the past ten years so rapid and substantial 
progress, educationally, as New Jersey, She 
has a State Board of Education, a permanent 
Secretary, acting as State Superintendent, and 
a spirit of great liberality in expenditures for 
school purposes, A little over one-half of all 
the money expended for schools last year was 
from the two-mill State tax, which amounted 
to $1,238,578.57. Besides this the State made 
an additional,appropriation of $100,000 for the 
same object. Study New Jersey's educational 
exhibit at the Centennial, 


—— 


In New Jersey and Virginia, county superin- 
tendents ;are appointed by the State Board of 
Education, subject, in the former State, to the 
approval of the,board of county freeholders, 
Appointment by a State Board is, we believe. 
| the wisest method that can be adopted, Then 
a State Board itself, to exercise general control 
over all educational interests, is an arrange 
ment equally wise. 





Free text-books have been the rule in Bata- 
via, Ill., for several years. Prof. N. C, Twin- 
ing, formerly Principal in that city, bur now of 
Monroe, Wis., says that to his certain know! 
edge the people of Batavia were and still are 
satisfied with the ‘‘ Free Text-Book System.” 
He adds that he ‘‘ never met with better results 
than under this system.” 


Hon. J. L. PicKarp has resigned the position 
he has so long and ably filled at the head of the 
Chicago schools, Mr, Pickard, like ex-Super- 
intendent Bateman, will perhaps now retire to 

the otinm cum dignitate of a college presiden 
| cy. He is excellently qualified for such 8 po 
| sition. 
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EpvcaTIon has made some progress in South | 


Carolina, There are 110,416 children in actual 


attendance upon the free schools, almost one- | 


half of the school population of the State. An 
effort will be made during the present session 
of the legislature to extend the average period 
for keeping open the schools from four and a 
half months to six months in the year. 


Dr. Jonn Hau uttered this golden senti- 
ment in one of his Yale lectures: ‘* The best 
way for a man to,get out of a lowly position is 
to be conspicuously effective init.’ Here is 
opportunity for the humblest teachers and 
workers. 


Tue Commissioner of Education suggests 
that the agricultural colleges be made stations 
of signal service in the United States, The 
suggestion is a good one, and we hope it will 
be carried into effect. 


KkEP TIME.—The little clock advertised by 
the Jerome Clock Co. in the last issue of the 
JOURNAL works admirably, so far as we have 
tested it. Then it is so handy—serving almost 
the double purpose of clock and watch. Itis 
just the thing for teachers. 

“THe CurisTraAn és the* best paper I get.” 
says Mr. Spurgeon, the great London preacher. 
This large 16 page, illustrated monthly, will be 
sent post paid three months to any address for 
10 cents, or to ministers free, by the publisher, 
H, L. Hastings, Boston, Mass. 


Comrort.—The ** Woven Wire Mattress,” 
| advertised in this number, is one of the great- 
| est inventions of the age. If you cannot sleep 
well, you cannot long do anything else well. If 
your conscience is clear and your digestion 
good, you have but to lie down on this mattress 
at night, and you find a comfort in it that 
amounts to positive luxury, and you may snap 
your fingers at care and fatigue. We know, for 
we have now for some time tried it. If, then, 
reader, you are wise, go to your furniture deal- 
er and order a * Hartford Woven Wire.” If he 
does*nt keep them, write without delay to the 
agent at Chicago, and get one, and you will re- 
member us kindly when in future you lie down 
to your nightly rest. 


HEALTH.—From the numerous testimonials 
as to the benefits of the ** Health Lift” (adver- 
tised by Schermerhorn & Co. in this number), 
we are led to regard it as a great boon tu 
those whose lives are confined and sedantrry, 
but propose to test it soon ourselves. 

“Union in Curist”’ is an excellent union, 
undenominational illustrated monthly, 60 cents 
a year, 25 cents to ministers and agents. Sent 
on trial three months free, with best terms to 
agents. Address H. A. King, 37 Park Row, 
New York, Box 2289, 


See the new advertisements this month of D. 
Appleton & Co., by Mr. LANE, and of Harper & 
Brothers; also of the Milwaukee Monthly Mag- 
azine, 
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The Cheapest and Best—Weichs 18 Ihs.—Packs in a Trunk— 
Carpeted, Metal Bound, Nickel Plated, Durable, and Ornamental 
for Parlor. A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM for ALL—A REMEDY 
FOR ALL COMPLAINTS. It Equalizes the Cirealation of Blood 
~Gives Simultaneous, Co-operative and Harmonious Action to all the Functions of Mind and 
y—Tones the Nervous System—Increases Vitality—Concentrates Exercise into a few 
minutes per day, yet Distributes it over the Whole Body—Rests and Relieves the Mind of the 
Brain Worker—Cures the Sick—Strengthens the Weak—lInvigorates the Healthy—Doubles the 


|Strength ina few Months. ALL INVALIDS 


and persons of Sedentary Habits should have 


this Best Means of Exercise and Health, recommended by all leading men, Send for full 
Creular. Agents wanted. Price, with Cross-bar grasp, $253; with Side Handles, $30. 


~~ 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Manufacturers, 14 Bond St., New York. 





Webster’s Unabridged. 


3000 Engravings: 1840 Pages Quarto. Price e112. 





FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES 


are the best the world produces. They are plant 
ed by a miltion people in America, and the regu}; 


| is beautiful Flowers and splendid Vegetables 


| Priced Catalogue sent free to all who enclose the 


ALSO 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Prico 35. 


1S°The National Standard. 


PROOKH--20 TO 1, 

The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout | 
the country in 1873 were 20 times as large as the 
sales of any other Dictionaries. We will send | 
proof of this on application, and such sale still | 
continues. 


More than THIRTY THOUSAND copies 
of Webster’s Unabridged have been placed in as 
many Public Schools in the United States, by 
State enactments or School Officers. 


Can you better promote the cause of education 
and the good of community than by having a 
copy of Webster’s Unabridged in your family, 
and trying to have a copy in eachof your Schools? 


FROM REV. H. H. MURRAY, Boston, Jan. 12, 
1876.—* The sermons which I have preached to 
my people during the last three months have 
been the outgrowth of Bible meditation alone. I 
have not made a library reference in construct- 
ing one of them. The two volumes which I have 
by my side or on my knees when dictating them, 
are the New Testament and Webster’s Dictionary. 
The former I find to be worth more to me, asa 
preacher of the‘gospel to the people, than all the 
books of theology in the world. And the latter 
contains not only the germs, but the express«d 
wealth, of all English literature. From the one, 
I get my faets and my inspiration; from the other, 
I am taught exactness in definition and precision 
of statement. Never until I shut myself off from 
all other books and confined myself exclusively to 
these two, did I know how perfectly equipped for 
tlight the mind is that has on either side of it these 
wings of power.” 


Published by(@. & 6. MERRIAM, 





Springfield, Mass, 


| postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 35 cents 


| with cloth covers 65 cents 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y, 
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Milwaukee Monthly Magazine, 


Only One Dollar a Year, and |2 
cents for Postage. 
STORIES,SKETCHES, ADVENTURES, FASE: 
IONS ILLUSTRATED, HEALTH NOTES, 
SCIENCE NOTES, GOSSIP, ETC. 


The Milwaukee Monthly is acknowledged tote 
one of the best dollar magazines ever published. 
It offers the largest premium to agents for clubs 
It is easy to canvass for. Agents wanted every: 
where. 

Any one sending us $1.65 will receive the Mag 
azine one year With a copy of Vick’s priced Cats 
logue of Seeds and an order on James Vick,0! 
Rochester, New York, for ONE DOLLAR'S wortht! 
flower and vegetable seeds. Viek will fill theo 
der by sending any seeds subscribers may selec 
at catalogue price, post paid. 

For $1.15 we will send a Catalogue, an order fi 
one dollar’s worth of seeds, and the Magazine fit 
six months, from January to June, 1876, post pail 
Magazine alone one year $1.12. Specimen copie 
10 cents. Address 


CULVER &CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





